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PULL YOUR MILL 
ONTO THE ROAD 
TO PROSPERITY 


You Can Run Ordinary E Model Weaves on a 40” 
X Model Loom at 192 Picks per Minute 


You Can Weave Fine Rayons on a 42” X or XK 
Model Loom at 175 Picks per Minute 


You Can Run a Wide Variety of Difficult Weaves 
from Medium Weight Corduroy to Broadcloth and 
Fine Lawns on the XK Model at Same High Speed 


You Can Weave Broad Sheets on a 90” XL Model at 
120 Picks per Minute 


What Are Your Looms Doing? 
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®@ Incessant effort is the price of leadership. 
¢¢@ In the plants of the Industrial Rayon 
Corporation skilled scientists constantly 
analyze, test and search to find another 


and still another improvement for our prod- 


ucts—SPUN-LO, PREMIER and DUL-TONE 


One reason for the dependability 


of these yarns and knitted fabrics 


yarns and _ knitted fabrics. @@ As a result 
of this continuous and exhaustive research, 
duality is constantly being improved. This 
duality means ¢reater and éreater value 
for commodities made of these fine prod- 


ucts—and greater and greater selling power. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION . ctevetann, onio 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
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Says Industry Must Broaden 


Responsibilities 
Alfred Sloan Sees Need of Industrial Statesmanship 


N an address before the meeting in New York last 

week of the National Association of Manufacturers, 

Alfred P. Sloan, president of General Motors, spoke 
on “Industry’s Responsibilities Broaden,” stressed a 
number of points that all manufacturers will find of in- 
terest. 

“We who have the prime responsibilities of the major 
policies of industry,” said Mr. Sloan, “must first convince 
ourselves as to fundamentals. Then we must convince 
the organizations of industry. This applies particularly 
to the workers within industry. Their welfare is at stake. 
We must also inform our stockholders—those who own 
industry.” 

“American industry is not selfish. It would be far 
more just to say it has been. preoccupied—preoccupied in 
producing. But I am convinced that industry's respon- 
sibilities cannot longer be adequately discharged by mere 
physical production.” 

Among its first responsibilities he set the “liquidation” 
of the New Deal and the arresting of government spend- 
ing. 

He said industry must make itself responsible for such 
an economic balance among wages, selling prices and 
profits as will promote “a soundly based and widely dis- 
tributed economic well-being .” He declared this objec- 
tive to be the new “yardstick” of industry. 

Mr. Sloan, introduced as “one in the forefront of this 
group,” delivered the address of the occasion, entitled 
“Industry’s Responsibilities Broaden.’ He said in part: 

“Industry must further expand its horizon of thinking 
and action. It must assume the role of an enlightened 
industrial statesmanship. To the extent that it accepts 
such broadened responsibilities, to that degree does it 
assure the maintenance of private enterprise, and with it 
the exercise of free initiative, as the sole creator, just as 
it must always be the most efficient creator of wealth. 

“During the past few years it has become the vogue 
to discredit every instrumentality of accomplishment, be 
it the individual or the machine. It has been said that 
American industry is selfish. It would be far more just 


to say that it has been preoccupied—preoccupied in ex- 
ploring the secrets of nature and creating a continuous 
flow of new products. 

“But, as we look forward, and as we analyze the evo- 
lution that has occurred, I am convinced that industry’s 


responsibilities can no longer be adequately discharged, 
however efficient and effective it may be, with the mere 
physical production of goods and services. 

“First, let us ask whether our wealth-creating agencies, 
particularly that of industry, are to.be based upon pri- 
vate enterprise or political management. I cannot see 
how any intelligent observer can have any possible faith 
in the capacity of political management to provide either 
stability or progress, if it should set out to operate the 
agencies of wealth creation, particularly industry. It is 
my firm conviction that any form of ‘Government Reg- 
ulation of Industry’s is bound to result in an ever-in- 
creasing interference with the broad exercise of initiative 
—the very foundation of the American system. That is 
the natural evolution of bureaucracy. If that be so, 
might not the ultimate logical result be the necessity for 
the socialization of industry through the break down of 
the profit system induced by the accumulative effect of 
the ever-increasing political management? We do not 
need to go far afield to see definite evidences of that pos- 
sibility. 

DEPLOoRES Berry CONFERENCE 

‘Therefore, I hold that political management, irrespec- 
tive of degree, can have no other result than lowering the 
ceiling of industry’s ability to contribute toward human 
progress. I am convinced that industry should stand 
united and adamant against such a proposal. I feel that 
Major Berry’s forthcoming conference in Washington is 
most unfortunate. The impression that will be created 
will be a planned impression. It can not possibly be 
broadly representative of industry’s thinking or reflect 
industry's experience. It will confuse the public mind. 
[t will inject uncertainty just at a time when recovery is 
being accelerated. And let us not forget the impetus that 
returning prosperity received upon the termination of 
the NRA. 7 

“I do not mean to convey the idea that industry should 
not co-operate with government. That is essential. But 
there must be a basis for co-operation. During the last 
few months, the social as well as the economic justifica- 
tion of “business bigness’ has been challenged, more par- 
ticularly, I believe, as to the former count. We might 
well ask, does honesty of purpose reside only in small- 
ness? Does the mere process of pooling common inter- 
ests and talents of an enlarged group of individuals re- 
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sulting in an enlarged radius of activity, constitute in 
itself an offense against honesty, social justice or secur- 
ity? | 

“In accepting increased responsibilities, industrial 
leadership is certain to be attacked. This must be rec- 
ognized and accepted. And because our economic yard- 
stick is sure to be more or less in conflict with political 
policy, industry will be accused of injecting business into 
politics — of being non-co-operative — unpatriotic. We 
need not concern ourselves with such criticism. We must 
have confidence that a sound policy, honestly applied, 
must ultimately prevail. But it is important that we 
recognize that industry, as an institution, must not con- 
cern itself with promoting the fortunes of any political 
agency. It is solely concerned with establishing, in the 
public mind, a broader knowledge, a greater understand- 
ing as to the influence of any particular policy. 


CITES THE CONSTITUTION 


“Now, if we accept this viewpoint, we must establish 
an objective. For this, I turn to the Constitution of the 
United States, the preamble of which recites, in sub- 
stance: “To promote the general welfare of all the peo- 
ple.’ In other words, we must move toward a soundly 
based and widely distributed economic well-being. This 
is the ‘theory of plenty,’ as distinguished from the ‘theory 
of scarcity,’ which has dominated our recent economic 
thinking and policies. 

“But we must have a yardstick by which we can ap- 
praise and separate those proposals that promote our 
objective, as distinguished from those that reard our 
progress. Our yardstick, according to my thinking, con- 
sists of the most effective balance between the follow- 
ing: 

“First ,the reduction in the real costs and selling prices 
of goods and services. 

“Second, a more economic balance of national income 
through policies affecting wages, hours, prices and profits. 

“The purpose of the first manifestly is to bring selling 
prices within the range of the greatest number. The 
second recognizes the fact that, irrespective of what we 
may accomplish in expanding our markets from without, 
we must, to the most effective degree possible, develop 
the greatest possible consuming power from within. 
There lies our greatest opportunity. In other words, 
through the adoption of policies respecting wages, hours, 
prices and profits, and the separation of the latter be- 
tween distributed and undistributed income, we must 
bring our capacity to consume in such relationship to 
our capacity to produce as will keep our wealth-creating 
instrumentalities virile. 

“We must first convince ourselves—those who have the 
prime responsibilities of the major policies of industry— 
as to these fundamentals. We must develop a common 
understanding and a common conviction, for our progress 
will be accelerated by common thought and action. We 
must convince the organizations of industry as to the 
soundness or unsoundness of any particular proposal. 
This applies particularly to the workers within industry. 
They are importantly involved—their welfare is at stake. 
We must inform our stockholders—those who own indus- 
try.” 

Mr. Sloan reviewed the tasks facing industry, the first 
being the “liquidation” of the New Deal. He said in- 
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dustry had no more important duty than to stop the pres- 
ent government spending from mortgaging the future of 
recovery. Re-employment cannot be accomplished by 
government spending, he said; it must be done by in- 
creasing the workers’ annual income. 

To equalize the purchasing power of agricultural and 
industrial communities, he suggested “‘the solution of this 
problem appears more likely to lie in a suitable differen- 
tial between the domestic price and the world’s price of 
agricultural products, thus broadening the opportunities 
for production through opening the markets of the world 
to American agricultural commodities.” 


Training Supervisors and Key Men 


The growing attention being given to employer-em- 
ployee relations has served to focus attention on foremen 
and other supervisory employees because of their key 
position between management and the rank and file of 
the organization. This explains why, according to a 
report recently issued by the Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in- 
creasing emphasis is being placed on the training of 
such supervisors as foremen and the other “non-commis- 
sioned officers” of managerial staffs. A report of the 
survey, entitled Training Supervisors and Key Men, pre- 
sents an outline of the practices of 85 companies that 
have inaugurated such training programs. 


A clearly defined purpose is essential to the success of 
training programs, the reports points out. Analysis of 
the training methods of the 85 companies shows that 
there are three predominating objectives: (1) providing 
foremen with an opportunity to acquire information, (2) 
helping them to think clearly about their jobs, and (3) 
developing ability in doing what is required of them. 
Methods of training discussed in the report vary from 
the studied informality of the “conference” method to 
schedules of lectures on such subjects as economics, 
psychology, time study and cost accounting, also on com- 
any organization and history, products and markets, 
plant policies and practices. The report, referring to 
discussions used in connection with training lectures 
states that it has been found that information acquired 
through such methods is better understood and more 
readily accepted. 

The essentials for success in a program of foreman 
training, according to information in the report, are 
active interest from the management, a competent leader, 
a carefully selected group, practical subjects for discus- 
sion. The report states that there is difference of opin- 
ion as to the possibility of measuring results of training 
programs. Some companies, however, point to specific 
improvements in departmental production, to changes in 
attitude of certain foremen, or to the fact that trained 
foremen have developed faster as a group than those who 
have not received training. 

The report also discusses methods of planning a train- 
ing program, and the costs of a training program. The 
details of the practices of seven companies are outlined 
at some length. Copies of this report are available on 
request to the Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 
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10,000 Type Looms 


ati DISTRIBUTION 
To us this is something of an event. Pa.,N.J.and N.Y. . 
The very fact that ten thousand C & K . 

Type 5 Looms have been bought by Foreign Countries ... . 860 


the industry in the four years since 10,000 
they were first offered is, in our judg- 


| DATA ON HARNESS MOTIONS 
ment, the highest kind of testimonial. 


LOOMS BUILT WITH: 


There have been 82 United States and idee See Sa 

25 foreign purchasers with one con- 

cern reordering as many as lo times. 139 

‘ not these looms done every- 
thing claimed by us, no such record 10,000 


of sales could have been made. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


Allentown Philadelphis WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Work Assignment Silk and Rayon 


Manufacturing 


By L. P. Alford 
Consulting Engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TRETCH-OUT, specialization, work assignment, or 

the introduction of labor-saving methods was one of 

the four fundamental issues in the nation-wide textile 
strike of August and September, 1934, in the United 
States. The other three major factors were: Recognition 
of the union and methods of collective bargaining; ma- 
chinery for handling complaints of violation of Section 
7-A and other labor provisions of the NRA codes of fair 
practice; hours and wages. 


The problem of stretch-out is essentially one of indus- 
trial management. The board of inquiry for the cotton 
textile industry, under the chairmanship of Governor 
John G. Winant, reported in part as follows: 


The so-called “stretch-out” system is essentially the 
introduction of labor-saving methods into the various 
processes of the textile industry. The introduction of 
the stretch-out system may accompany the introduction 
of new machinery; but the stretch-out is not necessarily 
related to the introduction of labor-saving machinery. 
Adoption of the stretch-out system does not necessarily 
increase the work load of the individual worker; but if 
not done scientifically it results in most cases in an addi- 
tional burden on the employee. 


Exploitation of the worker through introduction. of the 
stretch-out system does not necessarily result from the 
mere increase in the number of looms or other machines 
the worker is called upon to tend. Whether the stretch- 
out results in exploitation depends upon numerous com- 
plicated factors such as the number of machines the 
worker must operate, the division of labor in operating 
those machines, the physical conditions under which the 
employee works, the character of the machine, the quality 
of the yarn, and like factors. 

The problem in regulating the use of the stretch-out 
system is to find the proper balance between the fullest 
possible utilization of devices that will result in increased 
efficiency and at the same time protection to the worker 
from improper increase in work load. The problem is 
difficult because of the numerous and often incalculable 
factors that must be taken into consideration in reaching 
the proper result. 


To deal with the situation portrayed by the Winant 
report, and following its general recommendations for set- 
tling the strike, a plan was put into effect by a group of 
presidential orders, and certain amendments to the codes 
of fair practice for the several branches of the textile 
industry. The principal actions taken in regard to stretch- 
out or work assignment are these: 


The Textile Labor Relations Board shall appoint a 


*Contributed by the Management and Textile Divisions for 
presentation at the Annual Meeting, New York. Dec. 2-16, 1935, 
of The American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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single individual as common chairman of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Work Assignment Board, the Silk Textile Work As- 
signment Board, and the Wool Textile Work Assignment 
Board. 


The cotton, silk, and wool work assignment boards 
shall study the actual operation of the stretch-out (or 
specialization) system in a number of representative 
plants, including such plants as may be selected respect- 
ively by the code authority affected and by the United 
Textile Workers of America and such other plants as 
the boards may themselves select either upon or without 
nomination of interested parties. The boards shall, after 
consultation with the employers and employees in the 
respective industries, and their representatives, prepare, 
and before January 1, 1935, submit to the President, 
recommendations for a permanent plan for regulation of 
work assignments in the respective industries. 


An amendment to the code of fair practice for the silk 
textile industry, Article 13, has this provision: 


In order to provide opportunity to develop a sound 
method and adequate organization for the regulation of 
work assignments, no employer prior to February 1, 1935, 
shall make any change in work assignment of any class 
of employees which shall increase the effort required over 
that prevailing on September 21, 1934. 


The presidential order from which the foregoing re- 
quirements are quoted was dated October 16, 1934. The 
several boards were constituted during the succeeding 
weeks of the year. The members of the steel labor board 
became the textile labor board under the chairmanship of 
Judge Walter P. Stacy. The common chairman of the 
work-assignment boards was W. A. Mitchell. The mem- 
bers of the silk-textile-work assignment board were E. L. 
Oliver, employee representative, and J. W. Nickerson, 
employer representative. 

An engineering research staff was organized under the 
silk board consisting of Norman P. Cubberly, S. A. Ha- 
zen, C. C. Jessop, H. P. Losely, J. A. Piacitelli, and the 
author of this paper as chief engineer. Only the person- 
nel of the silk board and its research staff is given for 
the reason that this paper is restricted to a consideration 
of work assignment in the silk and rayon textile industry. 

The several textile work-assignment boards ceased to 
exist on June 16, 1935, and were disbanded with the 
ending of the National Industrial Recovery Act. Pre- 
vious to this date each board had reported a plan for a 
permanent organization of its industry. No action has 
been taken upon these recommendations (September, 
1935). 

Appreciation is gratefully extended to Messrs. Nicker- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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ow Government Textile Orders 


Are Handled 


By Albert Escott 


T is estimated in Army Quartermaster circles that the 

total of purchases this year of clothing and clothing 

materials, and tenting, will reach many million dollars. 
Purchases in the year ended June 30, 1935, totaled ap- 
proximately $65,000,000. This includes requirements for 
the Regular Army, now increasing to 165,000 men, the 
CCC now being stabilized at 454,000 men, and the Re- 
serve and the National Guard. There were approximately 
2,900 camps provided in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
program. This calls for mattresses, pillows, comforters, 
sheets, mattress covers, towels, barrack bags, water bags, 
cots, mosquito bars, rope, twine. The CCC organization, 
if made permanent, will probably be limited to 300,000 
men after June 30, 1936. 


At the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, all the cloth 
and clothing and tentage and camp equipment, of any 
textile nature whatever, for all branches of the service, 
are purchased. Uniforms are manufactured in the Depot 
factory in peace-time, so as to establish models, quality 
standards, and methods, and to train foremen who can be 
transferred quickly in war-time to commercial factories to 
assist manufacturers in making acceptable garments. 
Underclothing is all purchased. CCC lumber jackets are 
a big item. Gloves, and leather mittens with knitted 
wool inserts are being bought in huge quantities. Rain- 
coats of cotton, and windbreakers of wool, from commer- 
cial factories, are in heavy demand. Silk cravat purchases 
will run up to perhaps a million. Socks are purchased 
continually in large volume. Among the smaller items 
are handkerchiefs, insignia, braid, and hat cords. 

In the Quartermaster Review, of Washington, there 
have been recently described the functions, organization, 
and command of the CCC. It is disclosed that approxi- 
mately 9,000 Reserve Officers will be called to duty in 
carrying out the War Department’s task when the maxi- 
mum number of camps is reached under the present ex- 
pansion program-——““The Army’s Greatest Peace-Time 
Achievement.” 

An outline here of procedure governing contractors for 
cloth, clothing, thread, tapes, bindings, and completed 
commodities may be of assistance to some manufacturers 
now supplying or hoping to supply the War Department. 

Purchases are all made by the Contracting Officer at 
Philadelphia, and only on Procurement Directives. These 
issues from the Quartermaster General in Washington, 
based on requirements from Corps Areas and on needs of 
maintenance of reserve stocks at Depots of Storage and 
Distribution. 

Under the Commanding Officer at the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, officers of the Regular Army are 
in charge of the several divisions: Procurement Plan- 
ning, Procurement, Storage and Distribution, Transpor- 


tation, Manufacturing.’ These and the officers under 
them are technically trained, some having had textile 
school courses and textile manufacturing experience. The 
civilian personnel also includes many men with commer- 
cial manufacturing background. 


The Procurement Division issues advertisements for 
bids, to a list of manufacturers, previous contractors, and 
any responsible persons who write for an opportunity to 
bid. Persons and firms signifying a desire to bid are 
given the bid form, with specifications and drawings. 
Large drawings are charged for, on a refund basis in 
case the drawings are returned. It is important that 
every erratum and addendum applying to the invitation 
shall be obtained, and that every reference to a specifica- 
tion be studied carefully before bidding. 


In calculating time for first delivery, allowance should 
be made for time to obtain approval from the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot of the contractor’s samples of 
materials and of finished article. When first bidding, a 
contractor may, through misunderstanding of specifica- 
tions, or through incompetence of operatives, make and 
submit several samples before having one approved. In 
case a type sample is offered by the Depot or in case 
garment patterns are offered by the Depot, they should 
be obtained for guides in manufacture. A deposit is 
required, pending return to the Depot. 


For manufacturing almost any of the commodities 
mentioned, unless the quantity is small, an inspector is 
provided by the Depot, to go to the contractor’s plant by 
the time manufacturing operations are to begin on the 
contract, and to remain until the last shipment is made. 
The plant or plants specified in the bid are considered, 
before award is made, for suitability, and it is a policy of 
the Depot to forbid substitution of plants. Not only 
must a plant have had experience on the same or a similar 
commodity, but it must be sanitary. 

Time of performance is figured from date of contract if 
contractor furnishes all material, or from arrival of mate- 
rial in the city where plant is located if the Government 
furnishes and ships the material. Time of performance 
is also figured to date of arrival of acceptable goods at 
receiving Depot, on most contracts, and herein lies a 
danger that some contractors fail to foresee. 

Approval of contractor’s samples does not ensure ac- 
ceptance of deliveries. There is at the present time an 
especially large body of factory workers who have had 
little or no training for their jobs. Through periods of 
idleness skilled workers have drifted from their former 
places of employment. A sudden starting of a plant 
necessitates rounding up green help, from laboring classes 
and from relief rolls. Much bad work is resulting, espe- 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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THIS WHAT 


tension that causes stripes 


ee you using old-fashioned formulas in soaking silk 
for three-carrier work? Let us tell you about our 
proved development—a direct knitting formula for run- 
ning the yarn from cone to hose. 


The yarn made from our formula hugs the cone to ex- 
actly the right degree of tension and will run free 
enough to give a greater number of first-grade finished 
hose. 


Try our SOLUBLE SILK OIL W-814 for soaking silk 
and SOLUBLE OIL W-530 for throwing rayon. 


For boiling-off silk hosiery — our BOIL-OFF OIL 


and streaks in knitting? 


YOU'RE 


freedom from uneven 


No. 1 CONC. and BOIL-OFF OIL S-389 (non-silicate). 


For scouring rayon—W OLFCO SOLVEN T—gives 
good clean base for dyeing. 


MONOPOLE OIL added to the dyebath acts as a dye 
penetrant, leveller, and as a finishing agent. 
ELEMITE is effectively used where only hard water is 
available. 


HOSIERY FINISH No. 300 and W-686 give body, stiff 


ness and make hose lie flat in box. 


LULL FINISH W-716 (paste) and S-342B (powder, 
are delustres that do not stiffen or dust off. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, K. Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y., Chicago, IIL, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS. 
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Work Assignment in Silk and Rayon 
Manufacturing 


(Continued from Page 6) 


son and Oliver, and to the engineers of the research staff, 
for the work which made this paper possible. The inves- 
tigation was truly co-operative and credit should be given 
to the group as a whole for whatever is constructive in 
the findings and results. For the method of presentation 
the author is solely responsible. 

Acknowledgment is also due, and is appreciably given, 
to H. J. Bickford for constructive criticism and helpful 
suggestion. 

Recognition is also acknowledged of the co-operation 
of officials, executives, and operators of the mills in which 
investigations were made, and of the assistance of union- 
labor officials in the localities of these mills. Without 
this co-operation and assistance the studies could not have 
been conducted as expeditiously and thoroughly as was 
done. 


The technical work delegated to the research staff was 
to study work assignments in silk and rayon mills, to 
investigate complaints of stretch-out and excessive work 
assignments, to investigate changes in work assignment 
asked for in petitions from employers requesting authrity 
to make such changes, and to formulate a method of 
judging the reasonableness of the work effort required in 
any silk or rayon mill. A more comprehensive objective, 
though one less capable of precise definition, was to aid 
in improving industrial relations for the benefit of em- 
ployers and employees alike. 

Studies were made in 30 silk and rayon mills located 
over a wide area in the States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Ohio. In size they ranged from some of the 
largest to others among the smallest concerns in the in- 
dustry. As most of the investigations were made on 
weaving, this paper is restricted to a consideration of 
work assignment on silk and rayon weaving operations. 

Emphasis should be placed upon the attitude of the 
members of the research staff which prevailed throughout 
the investigations. No effort was made to improve any 
process or operation, to shorten the time of performance, 
or to lower costs. Rather, the purpose was to secure 
creditable facts from which conclusions might be drawn. 
In this respect the work done was in sharp contrast to 
the usual industrial-engineering survey. 

The results of the research work, apart from the deter- 
mination of immediate questions at issue under com- 
plaints and petitions, were the formulation of a theory 
and principle of a reasonable work assignment, develop- 
ment of a method of judging the reasonableness of a work 
assignment that has been set, and a determination oi 
times for elementary weaving operations on two classes 
of silk fabrics and one class of rayon fabrics. These 
industrial-management findings are given in this paper. 
They are supplemented by a formula for determining a 
loom assignment, and recommendations as to free-time 
allowances. These latter findings were not in the report 
of the research staff for the reason that they were judged 
to be matters without the scope of the investigation. They 
are included here to round out a presentation of work 
assignment. 
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In any consideration or application of these results one 
caution must be kept in mind. The Silk-Textile Work- 
Assignment Board accepted the findings of the research 
staff as indicating strongly that a set of principles and a 
technique for establishing a work assignment could be 
formulated and developed. However, these findings must 
be applied carefully in any local situation; the silk textile 
industry is so large and its conditions are so varied as to 
place a limitation on the results, both as standards and 
as to the relation of one factor with another. That is, 
the data hereafter presented should be used only with 
considerable checking under the local conditions where 
they are applied. 

Before presenting these several findings certain fur- 
ther comments are advisable in order to give a back- 
ground against which the technical results are to be 
judged. 

Methods of work assignment based on time study were 
found by the research staff in only three of the mills in- 
vestigated. In one of these the work assignment was 
based on the estimated “actual working time” of the 
weaver, in the others on an estimated operating efficiency 
of the looms. The prevailing practice appears to be to 
assign arbitrarily a certain number of looms to a weaver 
on “judgment,” “experience,” market conditions, or by 
guess. Often these decisions are made in the home office 
far away from the mill. 


The investigations made on complaints of stretch-out, 
or excessive work assignment, either showed or created a 
strong surmise that a wage situation was the real occa- 
sion for the filing of the complaint. The issues as they 
were formulated had to do with increases or changes in 
work assignments, Actually they were symptoms of other 
situations more vital to the operators. Among these 
“other situations” were disadvantageous changes in piece 


rates, the necessity of increased effort to earn a satisfac- - 


tory wage, a feeling that the wage earned was too little, 
and a belief that there was no true relationship between 
the effort demanded and the wages paid. The fear that 
acceptance of an increased loom assignment might throw 
another weaver out of work, with a consequent loss of 
earnings, was also given as a reason for filing certain of 
the complaints. 


The general. conclusion in regard to work assignment 
which was cumulatively forced by the several studies is: 

A proper work assignment is an amount of work that 
can be performed with a reasonable expenditure of effort 
in a period of time mutually satisfactory to worker and 
management, and the accompanying remuneration must 
be equitable and agreeable for the work performed and 
the effort expended. The three factors, (1) amount of 
work done, (2) the time during which it is to be per- 
formed, and (3) the wages paid therefor, are positively 
interrelated. No equitable and lasting decision can be 
made concerning any one of these factors without giving 
due consideration to the other two. 


PRINCIPLE OF WorK ASSIGNMENT 


For the purpose of the investigation the following defi- 
nition of work assignment was adopted: 
“The amount of work allotted to be performed in a 
specified time.” 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Textile Activity Continues High 


Activity in the textile industry continued at a favor- 
able rate during November, due chiefly to larger con- 
sumption of cotton and wool, and a continued high rate 
of rayon production, according to the Rayon Organon, 
published by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 

Consumption of cotton, the most important item of the 
textile series, may increase somewhat further during the 
next few months, says the paper, but doubt is expressed 
as to whether the present record consumption of wool can 
persist. “For this reason,” it is added, “we expect the 
textile index to hold its present high level for the next few 
months, but any appreciable increase from the present 
levels would not seem to be in prospect.” 

Activity in the silk division slowed down considerably 
during November, deliveries to American mills totaling 
37,012 bales, against 48,167 bales for October and 38,476 
bales average for 1934. This November drop was ex- 
pected, as the silk now being delivered is at the higher 
price levels of recent months. The takings of Japanese 
silk for the 1935-36 season are uniformly lower than last 
season because of the high prices obtaining. 


While the deliveries of non-acetate rayon to American 
mills dropped in November, says the Organon, the de- 
cline from October was less than seasonally normal, and 
the seasonally adjusted deliveries index actually increas- 
ed. Stocks of rayon yarn held by producers on Novem- 
ber 30th were equal to five weeks’ supply unchanged from 
October 30th. Because of the season of the year these 
stocks are considered remarkably low. 


The phenomenal records of wool consumption over the 
last few months have attracted wide interest, according to 
the paper, and explanations therefore are rampant. Im- 
provement in the industrial situation with its attendant 
increased usage of wool products is believed to be the 
most important factor. It is pointed out that October 
consumpttion of 42,800,000 pounds equaled the all-time 
record of March, 1923. Doubt is expressed that wool 
consumption will stay at its present high levels for many 
months longer. 


World Cotton Use Near High Record 


World consumption of all growths of cotton is running 
nearly equal to the highest rate on record, according to 
the New York Cotton Exchange Service. All of the 
major divisions of the world spinning industry are using 
the staple at a rate much above the average of recent 
years. 

“We estimate world consumption of all growths of cot- 
ton in October at 2,304,000 bales,” says the Exchange 
Service. “This compares with a consumption of 2,298,- 
000 bales in October last year, and 2,172,000 in the same 
month two years ago. Consumption in the three months 
from August to October, inclusive—constituting the first 
quarter of the season—totaled approximately 6,433,000 
bales. This compared with 6,232,000 bales consumed in 
the first quarter of last season, and 6,450,000 in the same 
period two seasons ago. 

‘Records of world consumption of all cottons month 
by month are available only for the past eight seasons, or 
back to 1927-28. In this period there has been only one 
October in which world all-cotton consumption was larger 
than in October this season; that was October, 1929, 
when the world used 2,375,000 bales of all growths, or 
71,000 bales more than in October this year. The largest 
consumption in the August-October period in the last 
eight seasons was recorded in 1927-28: in that season, 
world all-cotton consumption from August to October, 
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inclusive, was 6,460,000 bales, or 27,,000 bales more than 
in the same period this season. In other words, world 
consumption of all cottons is running close to the highest 
rate on record. 


“Analysis of consumption by major divisions of the 
world spinning industry shows that all sections are using 
cotton at a relatively high rate, in comparison, at least, 
with their consumption in recent years. During the first 
quarter of the current season, mills of the United States 
used 1,410,000 bales of all growths, which, except for 
their consumption in 1933-34, was more than they used 
in that portion of any previous season since 1929-30. 
Consumption by mills of Great Britain totaled 686,000 
bales, which was more than British mills spun in the first 
quarter of any previous season, since 1928-29. The Con- 
tinent, in consuming 1,888,000 bales in the first quarter 
of this season, used more than in the corresponding period 
of any previous season, except 1933-34, since 1929-30. 
Mills of the Orient and of minor countries used more 
cotton in the first quarter of this season than in the cor- 
responding quarter of any previous season, with the single 
exception of last season. 


“In past years on an average, world consumption of 
all growths of cotton in the August-October period has 
been equal to approximately one-quarter of consumption 
during the full season. Calculating on this basis, con- 
sumption in August to October, inclusive, this year, was 
at an annual rate of approximately 25,732,000 bales. Last 
season the world used 25,428,000 bales. The largest con- 
sumption in any past season was 25,778,000 bales, in 
1928-29. The smallest in any recent season was 22,427,- 
000 bales, in 1930-31. 
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Silk Filaments’ Shape and Size Cause 
Two-Tone Dyeing 


By F. A. Mennerich 


N the dyeing of knitted silk fabrics the appearance of 

slight color diffences in adjoining sections of the same 

fabric is of frequent occurrence, and the cause of sub- 
standard merchandise and great financial loss. In silk 
stockings the trouble is exhibited by a sharp demarcation 
between the leg and foot portions. 

It is commonly stated that differences in shade are due 
to chemical causes, such as differences in soaking, age, 
oxidation, bacterial action, tinting, natural color and na- 
ture. To obviate two-tone from these causes strict uni- 
formity of lots and similarity of treatment have been re- 
peatedly recommended and practiced. Despite all pre- 
cautions taken in uniform soaking, tinting, uniformity of 
yarn and stitch formation, classification according to nat- 
ural color, feel, or hardness, and despite all attempts 
made to correct the trouble by the addition of selective 
wetting agents in the dye beath, two-tone still persists in 
developing due to some inherent physical quality of the 
raw silk. 


DIscoveRY OF PRINCTPAL Cause or Two-Tone 


For five months I tried to find a leveling agent which 
would eliminate two-tone dyeing. Oils, soaps, solvents 
and numerous chemicals were tried, but none of them 
proved successful. They would not level out the inherent 
two-tone. 


After hundreds of failures, I began to doubt whether 
two-tone was really due to chemical differences. I came 
to the conclusion that the real cause must be in physical 
differences of the silk filaments. 


When the silk filaments were examined from a cross- 
section at 500 diameters, there seemed to be a difference 
in the shape and size of the filaments. The difference in 
shape was obtained from the diameter ratio, which is 
defined as the ratio of the minor to the major diameter 
of a filament at a given cross-section. It was found that 
two-tone was produced when there was a difference of 
0.04 in the diameter ratios. 


Except in rare instances, variation in shape is not no- 
ticeable to the eye by microscopic examination. Ordi- 
narily the unlikeness is too slight to be noticed in cross- 
section, except by statistical measurements, even though 
extremely visible as two-tone dyeing in knitted fabric. 


It is peculiar that two-tone dyeing is usually not no- 
ticeable when the light- and dark-dyeing silks are exam- 
ined in skein form, whether in the raw, after tinting, or 
after boiling-off and dyeing. Two-tone is usually notice- 
able only at the line of demarcation between adjacent 
light and dark panels. If a string is held so as to cover 
this line of demarcation the difference in hue seems to 


disappear. 


*Microscopist, U. 8S. Testing Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. Paper 
before U. 8S. Institute for Textile Research. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

After the raw silk is degummed or the color stripped 
from dyed stockings a small bundle of filaments is se- 
lected and adjusted to size by a special thread sizer. In 
cross-sectioning, the bundle is drawn through a tiny hole 
in a thin metal plate by means of a fine wire loop. The 
projecting ends of silk are cut off with a sharp razor blade 
flush with the two smooth faces of the metal plate. The 
metal plate is mounted upon the stage of a compound 
microscope strongly illuminated by the substage mirror 
with transmitted light from a bright carbon arc lamp. 
The image of the cross-section is projected at a magnifi- 
cation of 500 diameters upon a ground glass screen ruled 
co-ordinately. Measurements of the diameters are made 
on the ground glass by means of a small transparent cel- 
luloid scale with special graduations, so that both the 
minor and major diameters may be read directly in 
microns with one setting of the scale. 


Factors AFFECTING SHAPE AND SIZE OF FILAMENTS 


It has been recognized that silk from different breeds 
of silk worms, and different seasons and climatic condi- 
tions show characteristic dye absorption. Through the 
courtesy of C. Walter Seidel, selected cocoons were ob- 
tained from the Sericultural Institute of Nakano. The 
data show that, for the particular cocoons tested, the 
shape varied with the breed, and within the same breed of 
cocoons varied with the latitude. Also it was apparent 
that the spring yellow silk was flatter than the spring 
white, and that the spring cocoon filaments were larger. 
There was a 40 per cent variation in the shape of the 
filaments and a 20 per cent variation in the size. 


RELATION OF Two-Tone To OTHER PROPERTIES 


From a limited number of observations, two-tone dye- 
ing showed no consistent relationship to: 


1. Feel of raw silk skeins. 

2. Color of raw silk skeins. 

3. Hardness, as determined by incline plane serigraph. 

4. Exfoliation of raw silk. 

Attempts were made to discover some relationship 
among all possible combinations of the following five 
properties, but no relationship whatsoever was found be- 
tween any two of these properties: hardness, tenacity, 
mean diameter, diameter ratio and exfoliation. 

EFFECT OF SHAPE AND SIZE OF FILAMENTS Upon Two- 


Tone DYEING 


In stockings, which showed no two-tone dyeing, the 
differences in diameters and diameter ratios were negligi- 
ble. In analyzing the causes of two-tone dyeing, it was 
found that differences in shape accounted for 65 per cent 
of the cases and that another less important factor enter- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Personal News 


Gurney H. Kearns, hosiery manufacturer of High 
Point, has established a fellowship at Duke University 
for the study in the field of American Christian thought. 


David Clark, editor of the Textile Bulletin, is confined 
to his home by illness, He is to take a rest of several 
weeks before returning to the office. 


J. F. Morris has resigned as superintendent of the Pine- 
hurst Silk Mills, Hemp, N. C., a position which he filled 
for the past two years. 


B. A. Knowlton, who has been manager of the Oakland 
plant, Kendall Mills, Newberry, S. C., has been assigned 
to some special work for the company and will likely be 
located at Charlotte. 


S. T. Pearce has resigned as president, treasurer and 
manager of the Roanoke Mills Company, and president 
and treasurer of the Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C, 


Luther Atherton has been promoted from overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Cowikee Mills No. 1, Eu- 
faula, Ala., to superintendent of the Cowikee Mill No. 4, 
Ozark, Ala. 


D. T. Quillen, of Spartanburg, S. C., is now associated 
with George W. Walker, of Greenville, representing the 
Sterling Ring Traveler Company, of Fall River, Mass.., 
in the Southern territory. 


D. QO. Carpenter, for the past six years assistant man- 
ager of the Oakland plant, Kendall Mills, Newberry, S. 
C., has been promoted to manager of the mill. He has 
served with this mill for six years and has been with Ken- 
dall Mills for 11 years, going to Newberry from the Paw 
Creek plant. 


Alfred Terrell, of New York, executive vice-president 
of the Simmons Bed Company, New York, has been elect- 
ed president and treasurer of the Patterson and Roanoke 
Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. It is understood that he 
will continue to live in New York and that the active 
management of the mills will continue under the local 
executives. 


William G. Wilson, of Thomasville, obtained a patent 
on a double soje clipper and clamp for knitting machines 
whereby a ren-enforcing yarn can be knitted into the sole 
of a stock and not on the top of the foot portion. The 
clamp and cutter is mounted on the dial cap and permits 
the re-enforcing yarn to be lowered to knitting position 
for a half course and withdrawn and clipped at the point 
of withdrawal, thus leaving no loose ends which later 
would have to be clipped and removed from the finished 
stocking. This saves in both labor and yarn. This pat- 
ent is assigned to Maurice Mills Company of Thomas- 
ville. Announcement of the patent came from Paul B. 
Eaton, patent attorney of Charlotte. 


National Cotton Week 


National Cotton Week, which for the past five years 
has signalized the opening of the summer cotton selling 
season, will be observed next year during the week of 
June Ist to June 6th, the Cotton-Textile Institute an- 
nounces. 


Three weeks later than in recent years, the week of 
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People Worth Knowing 


The above picture shows Irving H. Verry, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., with the 10,- 
000th Type “S” Loom manufactured by the company. 
It is interesting to note that in selling 10,000 of these 
looms in four years sales were made in the United States 
and 25 foreign countries. In the United States, 1,905 
looms were sold to mills in New England, 2,153 to mills 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York, while 5,082 
looms were sold to mills in the South, or slightly more 
than half the total sales. 


June Ist-6th was designated by the Institute’s Executive 
Committee in response to the suggestions of important 
participants among the wholesale and retail trades. It is 
anticipated that warmer weather and other factors will be 
more favorable for a co-ordinated promotion of the pro- 
portions which National Cotton Week has reached. 


First sponsored by the Institute in 1931, National 
Cotton Week last spring, the most successful of the series, 
enlisted the active co-operation of nearly 40,000 mer- 
chants through the country. Because of the importance 
of cotton goods, numbering hundreds of items, in the 
stocks of department and dry goods stores, National Cot- 
ton Week has had an unusual appeal and has proved 
itself a practicable and effective agency for massing the 
country’s selling forces behind a concentrated promotion 
of cotton goods. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM K. MOORE 


Dalton, Ga.—William K. Moore, 59, president of the 
Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, former president of the 
Georgia Cotton Manufacturers, died after an illness of 
two weeks brought on by a heart attack. 

Mr. Moore was born in Dalton on July 22, 1876, and 
had lived here all his life. He was educated in the local 
public schools and at the age of 21 went to work in the 
office of the Crown Cotton Mill. 

In January, 1909, he was elected secretary of the com- 
pany and upon the death of G. W. Hamilton, founder of 
the mill, in February, 1919, he was elevated to the presi- 
dency, which office he held at the time of his death. 
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15% of the active U.S. Spindles 


are now Saco-Lowell-Roth ( 


M inn. 


S-L-ROTH 
BETTER DRAFTING 


raising quality and 
lowering costs in 197 mills 
North and South 


—An overwhelming. preference for Saco - Lowell 


Quality with Economy and Simplicity 
Adopted usually because it reduces manufacturing costs, Saco-Lowell-Roth 
Spinning carries with it a “bonus” in the form of improved yarn quality— 
an improvement so important that this system has been adopted as stand- 


ard equipment by mills producing the finest quality yarns. For further in- 
formation write Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Charlotte, Greenville, Atlanta. 


Where quality yarns are spun, expect 
to find Saco-Lowell-Roth Spinning 


-BETTER-DRAFT SPINNING. 
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Why Institute Did Not Participate 
In Berry Conference 


The Cotton-Textile Institute did not participate in 
Co-ordinator George L. Berry’s industry conference at 
Washington last Monday (December 9th): 

Advising Major Berry of the declination of his invita- 
tion by unanimous action of the Institute’s executive 
Committee, Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, President of the 
Institute, wrote the Co-ordinator, in part, as follows: 

“The cotton textile industry believes in competition in 
industry. It also.believes in a rationalization of that 
competition by voluntary efforts to avoid cut-throat com- 
petition with its resultant disastrous effects on the pub- 
lic, employers and employees. To that end and in the 
effort to aid re-employment and to establish improved 
conditions in the industry alike for employee and em- 
ployer, it formulated and observed its code under the 
NRA. The Supreme Court appears to hold that it is 
beyond the power of Congress to make enforcible such 
measures of self-regulation of competition by an industry 
as were formulated by it in the code. The Supreme 
Court also appears to hold that it is beyond the power of 
Congress to formulate and impose such measures on such 
an industry and to any such Governmental action this 
industry has been and would be unalterably opposed. 

“Under these circumstances, this industry is remitted 


to voluntary efforts to rationalize its operations and its 
competition. These efforts it is making and will continue 
to make. The returning tide of business is assisting those 
efforts. 

“This industry is opposed to turning aside from these 
constructive efforts in order to lean on the broken crutch 
of legislation. It regards it as idle and injurious to talk 
of legislation for control of the operation of competitive 
manufacturing and distributing and service industries at 
the approaching session of Congress. If any such legis- 
lation were desirable it now appears to be impossible in 
view of the Supreme Court’s decision on the NRA. 

“Tf opinions differ as to the extent of the limitations 
defined by that decision, certainly no sound course for 
new legislation could be charted until the Supreme Court 
has determined the validity or scope of the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Wagner Act, the 


Guffey Act, and other existing legislation involving the, 
regulatory power of Congress. Further, the provisions © 


of the anti-trust law are now again before the Supreme 
Court for interpretation on matters which bear directly 
on any prospective legislation. 
“The session of Congress immediately preceding a 
(Continued on Page 25) 


FOR SALE 


7,000 Spindle Cotton Yarn Mill 


At $5.00 Per Spindle—or At What It Will Bring ; 
| LOCATED MARION, SOUTH CAROLINA 


7,168 Spinning Spindles—Offered Subject to Previous Sale at 


$35,000 For Machinery, Buildings and Real Estate ; 
Cost Approximately $200,000.00—A Real Business Opportunity 


MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE... If not sold at $35,000.00 by Dec. 20th, offers for the 
| whole—or any part of machinery or real estate—will be considered. | 


See—Write—or Wire 


FRED H. FAIN 


MARION HOTEL 
MARION, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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@ This satin back crepe, so appropriately named Sleek 


& Lovely, is being enthusiastically chosen by most of the Lord & Taylor promoted this charming 
representative cutters for a wide range of evening gowns, Sleek & Lovely evening gown for women 


: in their recent newspaper advertising. 
dinner, bar and street dresses. Woven of Enka rayon, Pep 6 


MODEL BY 
Sleek & Lovely has an interesting mat surface, a smooth CALAIS COSTUMES, INC., 530 7th AVE. 
satin back and a luxurious drape. Now showing in the new e 


Cruise and Palm Beach colors as well as winter shades. 
A Jane Engel “suggestion”... afternoon 


SLEEK AND LOVELY BY frock in Sleek & Lovely. Advertised in 
the New Yorker of November 16th, 1935. 

WILLIAM COHEN FABRICS, INC. ae 
1412 BROADWAY + NEW YORK PARNIS-LEVINSON, 525 7th AVE. 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Juntus M. _... Business M anager 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance. SE $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union... 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Broken Crutch 


Mc BERRY’s party at Washington last 
Monday proved a bust. It blew up with a 

bang barely after it got started. Hailed as an 
attempt to resuscitate the Blue Eagle, it turned 


out to be just another nail in the coffin of a very 
dead bird. 


Major Berry is Co-ordinator for Industrial 
Co-operation. He sent out 5,000 invitations for 
his conference. About 2,000 representatives of 
labor, business and industry came to see what 
could be done, or not be done, about the plan to 
work out some new form for a revival of NRA. 


Whatever else may be said of the conference, 
it made one thing very clear. Industry and busi- 
ness want no more of government control. Even 
if it is offered to them in the guise of co-opera- 
tion rather than actual control, they shy away 
from it as a burnt child dreads the fire. It was 
gathered from the conference that one experi- 
ence with ‘‘government partnership in business” 
is enough. Most of the larger industries, by re- 
fusing to take any official part in the conference, 
had already shown how they felt about it. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, transmitting its 
refusal to take part in the conference, pointed 
very clearly why it failed to see that the confer- 
ence could be of any benefit. The statement 
from Dr. Murchison, president of the Institute, 
pointed out that it has been clearly shown that 
Congress can not enforce such measures of self- 
regulation of competition within industry, as 
were formulated by its code. The statement 
explained that the textile industry is continuing 
its voluntary efforts to rationalize its operations 
and its competition. “These efforts,” the Insti- 
tute said, “it (the Industry) is making and will 
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continue to make. The industry is opposed to 
turning aside from these constructive efforts to 
lean on the broken crutch of legislation.” 


The statement from the Institute, published 
elsewhere in this issue, will, we believe, receive 
the almost unanimous endorsement of the cotton 
textile industry. It made it very clear that the 
mills are no longer willing to repeat their pre- 
vious experience under government control and 
see no need of trying to rehatch a scheme that 
was nullified by the Supreme Court. 


Almost everyone will agree that there were 
certain beneficial clauses in the textile code that 
are worthy of retention. The industry is on 
record to this effect and is making a sustained 
effort to keep certain code features in effect. 
But the irritation caused by contact with gov- 
ernment agencies, while under NRA, left a sore 
spot that will not soon be healed. 


Major Berry, in a vitriolic statement issued 
after his conference proved its futility, had some 
very harsh words for those in industry who will 
not co-operate with the government. Prior to 
his meeting date, he had stated that 11,000,000 
unemployed in the country must be fed and 
clothed and that if industry will not do it by 
providing work, then the government must do it 
with relief appropriations. 

“Business foots the bill in either event and 
there is no other answer,” he said. 

Major Berry, along with certain other high 
government officials, seems to have the idea that 
industry and business are deliberately checking 
recovery. It is our honest belief that all man- 
ufacturers would welcome business improvement 
to the extent that they could operate their plants 
fully and employ as many people as possible. 

Business has been improving steadily since the 
passing of NRA, or in other words, since it 
ceased to lean on the “broken crutch of legis- 
lation.” 


Two Bills To Fight 


AD as it seems, Congress is soon to meet again. 

From what may be gathered in Washington, 
two proposed laws in which the textile industry 
has a vital interest, will come up for early con- 
sideration. 

First, there is the Ellenbogen Bill. This act 
was conceived and drawn by attorneys for the 
textile union. In effect, it would tie the whole 
industry in a neat package and throw it into the 
lap of Gorman, McMahon and their ilk. Be- 
tween labor union domination and government 
control the industry would very likely enter into 
a “breathing spell” that would prove to be its 


dying gasp. 
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William Green, head of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, no later than this week, said he 
would again wage a fight for the Black 30-hour 
bill and for the Mahoney bill. The latter meas- 
ure would establish a Federal licensing system 
for all industry, giving operating licenses only to 
those plants which complied with fixed regula- 
tions regarding wages and hours. 


Business with the mills has been much more 
active during the past several months. In spite 
of the improved demand and large sales, it con- 
tinues to be a very difficult matter to sell goods 
ata profit. It is easy enough to see what would 
happen to production costs if the mills were 
forced on the 30-hour week. 


The fallacy of the 30-hour week has been pre- 
sented time after time in these columns and 
needs no further comment now. Suffice it to say 
that the industry needs to do all it can to prevent 
the passage of the Ellenbogen and Black Bills. 


It is not too early to talk to Senators and Con- 
gressmen before they return to Washington. 


Processing Tax Decision 


bien Supreme Court, as this is written, is hear- 
ing arguments relative to the validity of the 
processing tax. It is expected that the decision 
of the court will be rendered on January 13th. 


In the event that the Supreme Court renders 
a decision in which it finds that the processing 
tax is unconstitutional it will open up some very 
interesting possibilities. In the light of previous 
decisions, there is a very strong belief in some 
quarters that the tax will go the way of some of 
the other New Deal plans. With the decision 
only a few weeks off, there is naturally much 
speculation in the textiles as to the effect on 
prices if the tax is removed. If the tax is taken 
off, prices which now figured to include the tax, 
will naturally decline. But, as the Journal of 
Commerce points out, there is a growing belief 
that the prices will not drop the full amount of 
the tax. There is a strong belief that prices will 
not drop more than half the amount of the tax. 


Another interesting angle is that present sales 
of gray goods are made under contracts that pro- 
tect the buyer in case the tax is dropped. Not 
only is the buyer protected, but if he covers his 
normal needs now, and gets a refund if the tax is 
removed, he may even have a nice opportunity 
to profit if prices do not decline to the full extent 
of the tax. 


Settlement of the tax question, one way or 
another, will be welcome. While the mills are 
concerned primarily with the taxes they have 
been paying on the cotton they use and the gov- 
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rnment efforts to control the size of the cotton 
crop, the Supreme Court decision will in all like- 
lihood determine the validity of the entire vast 
structure of AAA activities. 


A Hull of A Mess 


Tt solicitude of Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull for the Japanese cotton manufacturers 
is hard to understand. 


The following story shows the situation that 
now exists. Twenty-five years ago there were a 
number of textile students at a Northern textile 
school. Some of these were from the North, 
some from the South and others from Japan and 
China. The Japanese students returned home, 
however, years ago and are now engaged in man- 
ufacturing textiles in their own country. 


The United States Government through the 
textile code set up a minimum wage of $12.00 
in the South and $13.00 in the North, and the 
textile students engaged in manufacturing in 
these sections are maintaining these minimum 
standards. On the other hand the Japanese who 
have returned home are paying 90c and less per 
week for labor, and Secretary Hull says that it 
is fair to permit them to exploit our market. 

Under the circumstances it is but natural to 
expect imports from Japan to increase steadily 
and finally take a large part of the American 
market. It is truly A Hull of a Mess. 


Dangerous Ambitions 


A dangerous ambition more often lurks be- 
hind the mask of special zeal for the rights of the 
people than under the forbidding appearances 
of zeal for the firmness and efficiency of Govern- 
ment ... of those men who have overturned the 
liberties of Republics, the greatest number have 
begun their careers by paying an obsequious 
court to the people, commencing demagogues 
and ending tyrants.—Alexander Hamilton. 


Work 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
“Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
‘This work can best be done in the right way.” 


—Henry Van Dyke. 
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Mill News Items 


SPINDALE, N. C.—The Spencer Mills have given orders 
to Borne, Scrymser Company to revamp their spraying 
equipment for treating cotton in the picking room. 

Mr. Atry, N. C.—The Quality Mills have been organ- 
ized here by W. E. Lindsay, Wilson Barber, and H. O. 
Woltz, all of Mt. Airy, and G. O. Lipe, of Landis. Mr. 
Lipe is superintendent of the Linn and Corriher Mills, 
Landis. 


Grirrin, Ga.—The Georgia Kincaid Mills No. 2 have 
recently installed three Pomona deep well pumps. Two 
will be used to supply water to the dye plant and the 
other for supplying water for the slashers and the drink- 
ing systems-in the mill villages. The equipment is from 
the McBurney Stoker and Equipment Company of At- 
lanta. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—L. E. Hodges of Spray, general 
manager in this section of the Marshall Field interests, 
has announced the local Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills Company, employing 125 persons, will close indefi- 
nitely and perhaps permanently on January Ist “due to a 
change in merchandising principles at the home office in 
Chicago.” 


SHELBY, N. C.—lIn the Cleveland Cloth Mills village 
here, new roofs have been put on all of the 100 residences, 
and each residence has been painted two coats and re- 
paired. A second story has been added to the office, and 
is now ready for occupancy. Ten thousand dollars has 
just been expended in repairing and modernizing the vil- 
lage. The office building has had five rooms added on 
the second story. 


CHESTER, S. C.—-Work has started on the construction 
of fice apartment houses at the Eureka unit of the Springs 
Cotton Mills. There will be four apartments to each 
house. They are of frame construction. It is understood 
that they will cost around $3,500 a building. 


—— 


ATLANTA, Ga.—According to an announcement by the 
Industries Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, removal 
of the Finemore Underwear Corporation of New York 
City to Atlanta this week is expected to provide employ- 
ment for about sixty within the next ten days. The an- 
nouncement said that installation of machinery and 
equipment was begun last Saturday and that all officials, 
including Harry Fine, president; |. Koeppel, secretary, 
and Ralph Fine, treasurer, will establish permanent resi- 
dences here, as will Simon Glasser, cutter and designer, 
and Joseph LaMel, foreman. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C.—May Hosiery Mills, Inc., reports 
for the fiscal year ended August 3lst, net income of 
$226,232, after depreciation, taxes and all other charges, 
equal after preferred dividends, to $1.21 a share on 80,- 
000 common shares. This compares with a net profit of 
$279,348, or $1.86 a common share in the previous year. 


Kinston, N. C.—A report here said holders of Class 
B bonds of Caswell Mills, Inc., might appeal from a court 
order for the trustees to operate the spinning plant for 
two months as a test. Holders of Class B bonds include 
the City of Kinston and Lenoir County. It was indicated 
they were impatient for sale of the plant to private inter- 
ests. 
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Mill News Items 


ROARING River, N. C.—The Gordon Cotton Mills of 
Roaring River, idle for some time, has started operation 
again, it was learned here this week. 


Denton, N. C.—The Thornton Knitting Company 
here has been completed and machinery is being installed. 
The recently organized business will manufacture men’s 
fancy hose. 

Forty knitting machines are set up in a section of the 
Rogers Hosiery Mill building leased by the new firm, 
according to J .E. Wilkins, an officer. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—A. J. L. Moritz, vice-president of 
the American Enka Corporation, announced here that 
the company would spend $500,000 on normal replace- 
ments in 1936. 


New Orveans, La—The Lane Cotton Mills have 
placed orders for immediate shipment, Borne, Scrymser 
Company improved cotton condition equipment. 

Taytors, C.—Construction of an addition to the 
Southern Bleachery, which will result in the installation 
of new machinery from the East, was made known here. 

A building 50 by 100 feet is being constructed by the 
Fiske-Carter Construction Company and will be com- 
pleted in February, it was stated by Harry R. Stephenson, 
president. 

Mr. Stephenson said that much of the present equip- 
ment would be rearranged. He declined, however, to say 
just what machines would be added. 

‘We will not have any need for additional help when 
the building is completed,’’ Mr. Stephenson said. 


TuHomson, Ga.—Oberman & Co., of Jefferson City, 
Mo., manufacturer of pants, is establishing a branch fac- 
tory here. Between 100 and 150 machines are understood 
to be the initial equipment, some of which are already en 
route. 


Oberman & Co. is to use the Mary Delia Cotton Mills, 
which had been idle for several years. — 

One of the prime purposes of the opening of a branch 
plant by Oberman & Co. here is understood to be to gain 
needed facilities for better distribution in the Southeast 
and in the War West. Goods destined for the Coast, 
where the firm does a good business can be sent by boat 
from Savannah, it is explained. Proximity to various of 
the mills upon which Oberman depends for its piece goods 
is also mentioned as an advantage. This city is about 40 
miles from Augusta, on the road to Atlanta. 

The terms under which Oberman & Co. comes here in- 
volve the use of the main building for five years, rent free 
with tax exemption. 


Mills Get Government Orders 


Washington.—Contracts to supply the Works Progress 
Administration with approximately 12,000,000 yards of 
assorted textiles were awarded fourteen textile mills by 
the Treasury Department’s procurement division. 

Delivery of the goods is asked for not later than De- 
cember 3ist. They will be distributed direct from the 
mills to work relief sewing rooms throughout the country. 
Contracts were awarded the following: 

Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis; N. C.: 476,000 yards 
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of bleached muslin and 150,000 yards of birdseye. 

McCampbell & Co., New York City: 50,000 yards of 
chambray, Type A, and 98,000 yards of blue denim. 

Leslie Evans & Co., New York City: 400,000 yards 
of chambray, Type A. 

Prince Lauten Corporation, New York City: 281,750 
yards of bleached muslin. 

Pepperell Manufacturing Co., New York City: 2,000 
yards of cotton prints (73x65); 4,000 yards of printed 
broadcloth; 356,000 yards of chambray, Type A; 25,000 
yards of bleached muslin. 

Wade Manufacturing Co., New York City: 1,055,750 
yards of outing flannels (3.5). 

George Wood Sons & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 400,000 
yards of birdseye. 

M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., New York City: 2,194,- 
500 yards of cotton prints (73x65); 557,000 yards of 
printed broadcloth; 1,866,750 yards of plain broadcloth, 
and 267,250 yards of bleached muslin. 

Cone Export & Commission Co., New York City: 
499.000 yards of chambray, Type A; 107,000 yards of 
blue denim. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York City: 74,000 yards 
of birdseye. 


------ — 
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Rosemary, Inc., New York City: 145,000 yards of 
blue denim; 3,000 yards of outing flannel (3.5). 

Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, New York City: 
570,000 yards of plain broadcloth; 248,000 yards of 
birdseye. 

Lane Cotton Mills Co., New Orleans, La., 1,351,500 
yards of blue denim. 

Fine goods Sales Associates, Inc., New York, 1,119,500 
yards of lawn. 


World Rayon Production To Set Record in 
1935 


The United States will not be alone in establishing a 
new high record output of rayon yarn and fibre for 1936, 
as England, Japan and Italy, other important producing 
countries, also will establish new records according to the 
current issue of the Rayon Organon, published by the 
Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Japanese production of rayon for the ten months end- 
ing October, 1935, showed an increase of 45 per cent 
compared with the corresponding 1934 period. At this 
rate the indicated 1935 Japanese rayon production would 
reach a new high of about 220,000,000 pounds compared 
with 153,100,000 pounds for 1934. 


Italian rayon production totaled 84,749,000 pounds for 
the seven months ending August, an increase of 43 per 
cent over the 59,023,000 pounds output for the corre- 
sponding 1934 period. Government orders are responsi- 
ble for the Italian rayon boom, principally for the sup- 
plying of rayon underwear for the troops in Ethiopa. 
Even the normally large exports of rayon and rayon prod- 
ucts have declined appreciably to supply the new and 
pressing requirements of the War Department. 


British production of rayon yarn and products totaled 
89,490,000 pounds for the nine months ending September, 
1935, an increase of 32 per cent compared with output of 
67,500,000 pounds in the corresponding 1934 period. The 
bulk of this increase was in yarn taken by the weaving 
industry. 
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ACHILLE BORGO AVANA’S SEVILLA-BILTMORE—the most cele- 
brated hotel in the West Indies—is open again! 
Z Always a favorite hostelry of distinguished travelers, 
the Sevilla-Biltmore is gayer and more charming this 
CONSTANTINO LOPEZ year than ever before ... with its smart, new decora- 
Assistant Manager tions throughout, improvements in modern comforts 
and structural changes. Perhaps you remember the 
former Sevilla bar. And the famous Patio, where gath- 
ered the travel-wise from all parts of the world. These 
features have been expanded into even more ample 
luxuries. Once more Havana’s brilliant social life is 
dominated by Sevilla-Biltmore gaiety. 


Managing Director 


Open the year round 


Under its new policy and regime (with the renowned 
host, Achille Borgo, as managing director) the hotel 
will remain open throughout the year. While cuisine 
and appointments are dominantly French, the Sevilla- 
Biltmore is hospitably American in its comforts, con- 
veniences and—yes—cocktails. Of course the courteous 
staff speaks English. An innovation in service is a 
special department to handle all technical and travel 
details for its guests—such as attending to luggage and 
customs inspections, entry of personal cars, arrange- 
ments of parties beyond the hotel, tours of the island 
and any other personal service desired. 


It’s still the famous Sevilla-Biltmore—tallest build- 

3 sau» ing on the Prado in the heart of Havana’s beautiful 

For information, rates, reservations, inquire of downtown area—but it has many new attractions to 

any travel agent . . or address Sevilla-Biltmore enhance its old charm. With the Sevilla-Biltmore’s 
Hotel, Havana, Cuba. Cable address: “Sevilla” reopening, Cuba is again really Cuba! 
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Hosiery Mills Get Warning On Output 


Manufacturers of all types of women’s hosiery are be 
ing warned by the National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers to produce as far as possible during the coming 
months of January and February, against orders only, in 
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building stocks for the next three months of March, April 
and May, to study the experiences of past years and 
thereby hold down these stocks within reasonable selling 
limits; to have in mind that higher silk prices represent 
the tying up of capital to a larger degree and finally to 
have in mind that the cost of manufacturing is going up 
not only through the rise in silk but also through the 
imposition of the uayroll tax effective January Ist. 

The association warning points out that ordinarily the 
months of January and February represent the low dip in 
demand of women’s hosiery for the year, with the high 
peak in demand starting at the end of August and nor- 
mally receding at the end of December. The production 
and shipment figures of the association for all types ol 
women’s hosiery show that in January and February o! 
this year the production amounted to 8,018,871 doz ns, 
while the shipments were but 6,769,165 dozens, the big 
rain in production being in full-fashioned goods and ship- 
ments were not in proportion. 

In contrast t. is situation in January and February 
of this year tne production and shipment figures for the 
same months in 1934 were more nearly on a level, the 
production figure for all kinds of women’s hose bein” 
6,583,184 dozens and the shipments 6,100,564 dozens, or 
almost on a par comparatively. 7 

Likewise for the first five months of this year this rate 
of increase in production over shipments continued to a 
degree, resulting in the end in a difference between pro- 
duction and shipments in full-fashioned hose of 1,400,- 
000 dozens on the side of the former. 

The association does not overlook the fact that during 
the month of January and February the demand for full- 
fashioned goods was larger than in average years. But 
nevertheless the resulting drop in prices in the summer of 
this year is attributed to the increase in stocks over ship- 
ments. 


Estimate of Cotton Crop Is Lower 


Washington.—The Agricultural Department estimated 
the 1935 cotton crop at 10,734,000 bales, a reduction of 
407,000 bales, or about 3.7 per cent from the forecast a 
month ago. 

The 1935 crop estimated is about 1,098,000 bales 
greater than production in 1934. 

Cotton futures at New York closed barely steady, 13 
to 20 points lower than the close Saturday. In the New 
Orleans market, cotton futures closed steady at net de- 
clines of 14 to 24 points. 

Most of the decline in production estimates during the 
past 30 days occurred in Texas and Oklahoma where 
weather conditions were reported unfavorable for the 
maturing and picking of the late crop. 

HARVESTED ACREAGE GREATET 

The harvested acreage, now estimated at 27,331,000 
acres, is about 1.3 per cent greater than the total har- 
vested in 1934. | 

The average yield per acre this year was reported to be 
188 pounds compared with 170.9 pounds in 1934 and a 
ten-year average, 1924-33, of 177.1 pounds. 

A month ago 11,141,000 bales were costcast. Last 
year production was 9,636,000 bales, and two years ago, 
13,047,000 bales. 

Ginnings of this year’s crop to December Ist were re- 
ported by the Census Bureau to have totaled 9.362,343 
running bales, compared with 9,019,834 to that date last 
year and 12,106,377 in 1933. 

An indicated yield of 188.0 pounds of lint cotton to 
the acre was reported by the Agricultural Department, 
which-estimated the area for harvest this year as-27;334; 
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000 acres after abandonment of 1.9 per cent of the 27,- 
872,000 acres in cultivation July Ist this year. 

The acre yield last year was 170.9 pounds and the 
1924-33 ten-year average, 177.1 pounds. A month ago 
the department estimated the area for harvest as 28,652,- 
000 acres. In July it reported the area in cultivation as 
29,166,000 acres. Last year the area in cultivation July 
Ist was 27,883,000 acres and the area picked 26,987,000 
acres, while in 1933 the area in cultivation was 40,852,- 
000 acres and the area picked, 29,978,000 acres. 


Virginia, 30,000 bales; North Carolina, 585,000; South 
Carolina, 745,000; Georgia, 1,060,000; Florida, 29,000; 
Missouri, 200,000: Tennessee, 320,000; Alabama, 1,060,- 
000; Mississippi, 1,260,000; Louisiana, 555,000; Texas, 
3,050,000: Oklahoma, 535,000; Arkansas, 890,000; New 
Mexico, 78,000: Arizona, 125,000; California, 205,000; 
other States, 7,000; Lower California, 70,000 (not in- 
cluded in U. S. or California figures). 


Ginnings prior to December Ist this year were reported 
by the Census Bureau as follows: 


Alabama, 1,022,411 running bales; Arizona, 86,255; 
Arkansas, 733,509: California, 175,000; Florida, 26,396; 
Georgia, 1,029,474; Louisiana, 538,127; Mississippi, 1,- 
211.086: Missouri, 142,533: New Mexico, 50,945; North 
Carolina, 534,127: Oklahoma, 370,108; South Carolina, 
710,101; Tennessee, 283181; Texas, 2,419,227; Virginia, 
23,417: all other States, 5,446. 


Institute Not To Participate in Berry 
Conference 
(Continued from Page 16) 


national election is no time for cool, non-partisan consid- 
eration of legislation affecting the conduct of industry. 
Any such proposals at this time would certainly be thrown 
into politics. Any such proposals would inevitably stir 
up recrimination, strife, and uncertainty—and this at a 
time when with good feeling, unity and confidence steady 
progress toward further recovery can be made. They 
would defeat the very purpose of the policy of the ‘breath- 
ing spell’ which is already contributing significanely to 
such recovery. 


“This industry has a program. It is to press confi- 
dently forward with voluntary co-operation in establish- 
ing and maintaining sound competitive conditions and 
practices; in maintaining and, if possible, improving its 
standards of employment and compensation of its em- 
ployees; in seeking to do business on a basis of fair 
return on its investment which will enable it to maintain 
those standards, preserve its credit and render improving 
service to the public. 

“This is its job. This we believe to be now the job of 
all industry from which it should not be diverted into 
time consuming and confidence destroying speculation 
and controversy over legislation during a pre-election 
year and in a field in which the Supreme Court, in the 
cases coming before it, will be engaged in marking the 
boundaries of Congressional power. 

“These being the carefully considered views of the in- 
dustry, the Institute feels that no useful purpose would 
be served by its attendance at the conference. It is con- 
vinced that it would be entirely unjustified in participat- 
ing in the election of representatives to a general coun- 
cil, constituted as proposed, which would be authorized 
or appear to be authorized to speak for this industry on 
these matters.”’ 
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American Enka 
Resumes Dividends 


The American Enka Corporation 
has resumed dividends on the com- 
mon stock, with a disbursement of 25 
cents per share to be made January 
2nd to stockholders of record De- 
cember 16th. The last payment on 
the issue was 25 cents per share on 
July 2,.1934. 


Exports of Knit Goods 


Exports of cotton knit gloves dur- 
ing October amounted to 3,352 dozen 
pairs, having a value of $6,349, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce. Mexico, taking 1,074 dozen 
pairs, valued at $2,012, and Norway, 
taking 540 dozen pairs, valued at $1,- 
125, were the principal consumers. 

A total of 16,218 sweaters, shawls 


and other knit outerwear of cotton, 
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valued at $9,127, was exported dur- 
ing the month, with Cuba and the 
Phillipen Islands between them ac- 


counting for most of it. 


Woo! knit bathing suits shipped 
abroad amounted to 144 dozen, on 
which a value of $2,735 was placed. 
The largest individual shipment, 36 
dozen, valued at $750, went to the 
Union of South Africa. 


The value of other wool knit goods 


exported was put at $37,416, with 
$24,216 worth going to Cuba. 


Need Help? 
Find your man through*a | 
Bulletin Want Ad 


| This Sise Space $3.00 
insertion 
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Classitied Department 


WANTED—Graduate of textile school 
with two years’ experience in mill to 
take charge of experimental department 
in cotton yarn mill, Give full particu- 
lars in writing. Address “B. H. L.,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING Department 
Wishes to change position. ighteen 
years’ experience running silks, rayons 
and acetate yarns. First-class loom 
man. Address P. O. Box 512, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Wanted 


Overseer Weaving small mill with 
super-silk looms Do not apply 
unless you are well qualified for 
job Must understand loom thor- 
oughly Furnish references. Pay 
$35.00 week Write “XA.” care 
Textile Bulletin. 


G. A. WHITE 4&4 CO., Sou. Rep. 
International Co. 
Jackson Moistening Co. 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


Chariotte, N. C. 


BULLETIN 
WANT ADS 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
| LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


May Hosiery Mills 
Employees Will Get 
$47,350 From Club 


Burlington, N. C.The executive 
offices of the May Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., have made known that its em- 
ployes will receive $47,350 through 
the distribution of savings club funds. 
This includes interest in the amount 
of $1,379, which has been added to 
the individual accounts, at the rate of 
3 per cent during the year. 

The officials say this sum repre- 
sents an increase of 47 per cent over 
last year, showing that the employees 
have realized more and more the wis- 
dom of saving a small part of their 
weekly pay to provide an extra 
amount for holiday spending. This 
is handled by the auditing depart- 
ment of the mills, and in each indi- 
vidual case the amount deducted 
from the pay is directed by that per- 
son. 


Mills Not Using Child Labor 


Raleigh, N. C._—Maj. A. L. Fletch- 
er, State Labor Commissioner, said 
there was nothing to be alarmed 
about in the child labor situation in 
North Carolina as he answered a 
published charge by Courtnay Din- 
widdie, that child labor is increasing 
in the State. 

Dinwiddie cited North Carolina as 
one of the States in the nation report- 
ing an important increase in child 
labor and added that 77 per cent of 
the increase was in textile mills. 

‘Mr. Dinwiddie neglected to say,” 
Major Fletcher commented, “that for 
the period May 26, 1935, to Septem- 
ber 1, 1935, only 62 employment cer- 
tificates were issued to children under 


16 and under 14 to work in manufac- 
turing establishments of this State. 
This was an increase over the same 
period in 1934, when no certificates 
were issued. 


“Of these 62 children, 48 were 
certihed to work in cotton textile 
plants. In other words, approximate- 
ly 77 per cent of the children certified 
went into cotton textile plants. This 
is not strange when you consider that 
close to 75 per cent of our industrial 
workers are employed in the cotton 
textile industry.” 


Major Fletcher added that 535 
children were working in North Car- 
olina textile plants in 1931 and 4,975 
in 1929 and that the 48 certificates 
issued in three months this year could 
be compared to 6,901 issued during a 
single year 12 years ago. 


Erect Garment Plant 


Manchester, Tenn.—Mayor Wright 
Hickerson announces plans are now 
being formulated for Manchester’s 
new industrial plant, which will en- 
gage in the manufacture of garments. 
The plans call for a plant which will 
have about 30,000 feet of floor space. 
The contract for the occupancy of 
the building has been approved by 
the City Council and a bond issue for 
its construction was authorized. The 
local banks have agreed to purchase 
the bonds. 


Jap Textile Pact 
| Ignored, Charge 


Washington.—A charge that Japan 
is already violating through subter- 
fuge its “gentleman’s agreement” 
with the United States to restrict its 
textile exports to the Philippines was 
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made by Representative Rogers, Re- 
publican, Massachusetts. 


Noting published reports from To- 
kyo that this country had called the 
attention of Japanese Ambassador 
Saito to Philippine imports of Japa- 
nese cotton goods, totalling 26,000,- 
OOO square meters for three months 
ended October 31, Mrs. Rogers de- 
clared in an interview: 

“When the United States- Japanese 
agreement concerning the Philippines 
was made, I called attention to the 
danger of Japan-made cotton goods 
entering the Philippines from Chinese 
ports under the guise of merchandise 
from that country. 

“It appears that my prediction has 
been fulfilled. There is no question 
that Japan is brazonly ignoring the 
agreement by subterfuge and always 
intended to get around it.” 


Boost in Carolinas 
Mill Payroll 


Washington. —- Decided improve- 
ment in factory employment and pay- 
rolls in North Carolina and South 
Carolina, as compared with the de- 
pression’s low month of March, 1933, 
was reported by the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

The labor statistics bureau disclos- 
ed that North Carolina factory pay- 
rolls had increased 99.7 per cent 
through October, 1935, while in 
South Carolina the gain represented 
a percentage of 58.9 per cent over 
March, 1933. 

Only the comparative percentages 
were announced. 

North Carolina mill employment 
was 34 per cent greater in October, 
1935, than in March, 1933, while in 
South Carolina the percentage of in- 
crease was 5.2. 


Textile Foundation 
Directors Meet 


Washington.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Tevtile Foundation met 
here for a routine discussion of busi- 
ness matters. No statement concern- 
ing the nature of the meeting was 
forthcoming, but it was indicated that 
a statement would be forthcoming la- 
ter. 

Among those in atendtance were: 
Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the 
Foundation; Frank D. Cheney, Che- 
ney Bros.; Stuart W. Cramer, Cra- 
merton, N. C., cotton manufacturer: 
Secretary of Commerce Roper, and 
EK. T. Picard, secretary of the Foun- 
dation and chief of the Textile Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—There was a fairly good business in cot- 


ton goods last week. In the gray goods division, sales 
were above production, although the business done in 
print cloths was considerably lower than in the other con- 
structions. The price situation continued very firm, and 
in some instances premiums were paid on goods wanted 
for quick delivery. The stock situation continued very 
healthy. 

The position of mills on print cloths was not as strong 
as in other divisions, and for this reason there was some 
tendency to show concern about the print cloth situation. 
Some traders explained that print cloths actually are in a 
good position, but that because of the exceptionally strong 
backlog built up in other divisions print cloths seem poor 
by comparison. When compared to the usual December 
position, print cloths are in excellent shape, it was held. 

Trading in narrow print cloths was moderate with no 
price changes. ‘There were some sales of 36-inch 6.70- 
yard 60x48s at 5%c and of 32-inch 6.50-yard 64x60s at 
5¥2c. The 27-inch 7.60-yard 64x60s moved moderately 
at 43%4c. 

The carded broadcloth situation did not change. Fur- 
ther sales of 100x60s were booked for January at 9c 
and some small quick lots moved at 9c, with February 
and March offered at 9c and moving moderately at that 
figure. The 80x60s remained steady at 7c and 112x60s 
were sold on contract at 974c. 

Sheetings were sold again in fair quantities. Price 
changes were few. Many mills were sold far ahead and 
able to take only moderate business for the early part of 
the first quarter. Others had January production avail- 
able in fair quantities and booked good sales. 

The fine goods market has worked into a strong posi- 
tion by virtue of recent business and moderate sales again 
were made. In some divisions buyers found that despite 
increased demand and rising prices, mills declined to in- 
crease their production. This gave confirmation to re- 
ports that fine goods prices are far below cost. Mill men 
are unwilling to put on new production even at the ad- 
vances. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s___. 5 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s__ 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s. 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 84% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7% 
Brown sheetinfs, 3-yard 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 19 

Denims 15 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 7% 
Dress ginghams 17% 


Staple ginghams 10 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 


Selling Agents 


| 40-46 LEONARD ST. NEW YORK 


i 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa——The yarn markets were only mod- 
erately active last week and total sales were less than 
during the more active buying several weeks ago. Spin- 
ners continue to get a fair total of smaller orders, but 
larger contract business has been limited. Prices showed 
practically no change but continued on a firm basis. 
While some buyers have complained that yarn prices 
have advanced faster than cotton prices, spinners pointed 
out that the actual prices paid for cotton are higher than 
the buyers seem to think. 


Makers of knit goods in this district report that those 
selling through jobbers have booked little spring business 
as yet and therefore have not been in position to place 
large knitting yarn contracts ,but knitters that sell chains 
and department stores direct have booked substantial or- 
ders. It is from the latter that largest contracts in knit- 
ting yarns for first half of 1936 delivery came in the first 
half of November. 

New business in combed yarns has diminished consid- 
erably as against a month ago but shipments hold at a 
good rate. Spinners of these yarns are exercising good 
control over their output and so far as possible are limit- 
ing their production to nearby probable consumption. 
The Government is expected to place shortly contracts 
that will call for approximately 2,000,000 pounds of 
combed peeler yarn and, unless the concerns receiving 
such contracts hold options on their requirements, a tem- 
porary scarcity of peeler yarns in the counts required may 
occur. Meanwhile, though prices on combed yarns are 
substantially unchanged, the prices now being asked are 
less in favor of the buyers. 

Many spinners have orders to carry them along until 
next spring and, while anticipating higher prices, are 
willing to give their customers the benefit of a rise by 
showing themselves willing to accept advance business 
running up to next July. The advance which has oc- 
curred in prices on sales yarns since previous contracts 
expiring around the end of March were placed is regarded 
as the basis for spinners accepting business for deliveries 
in the second quarter of the year. Deliveries continue at 
a heavy rate and to many consumers seem as fully im- 
portant as prices. 


Southern Single Skeins 30s 36-36% 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 

i2s 28%-__ Tinged carpets, &s, 3 
and 4-ply 24% -25% 
_.382%-38% White carpets, 8s, 3 
Part Waste inaviating Yarns 

Southern Two-Ply Chain Ss, 1-ply - 

Warps Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 25 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 27 
16s, 2-ply _.__. 29 -29 
20s, 2-ply __. 30%-31 
32% -33 Souther 
30 -36% 10s 28 

Ihe 33% -34 40s 
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| room since the advent of the HIGH 


Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 


Last Longer, 


SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


IF ITS PAPER | 
Send Your. Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc. 
328 W. Water St. 


“SILK AND MIXED GOODS” 
Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 
By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 


Autbor of Slik and Mixed Goods, Etc. 


“Silk and Mixed Goods analysis, Construction, Cost, Cal- 
culation, and Weave,” by Arthur H. Schnell, Textile 
School Graduate, former New York Silk Expert, Practical 
Mill Man and Efficiency Expert, in 2 volumes, 493 pages 
(139 pages), and ‘for users of silk, rayon, and other yarns 
in the production of mixed goods.’’ 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 
Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Silk Filaments’ Shape and Size Cause Two- 
Tone Dyeing 


(Continued from Page 1°) 


ed the picture, namely, the size or mean diameter of fila- 
ments. 


Taking a difference in diameter ratio of 0.03 as suffi- 
cient to produce two-tone dyeing, it was found that the 
consistency of results was 65 per cent. If a difference in 
mean diameter of 0.7 was taken as sufficient to produce 
two-tone dyeing, the consistency was 45 per cent. When 
both differences were considered, 0.03 for diameter ratio 
and 0.7 micron for mean diameter, the consistency was 
90 per cent. 


When all the variables involved and many other possi- 
ble causes of two-tone are considered, the remarkable 
consistencies, with no relation existing between shape 
and size, seem to prove conclusively that the shape and 
size of the filaments are characteristic for different lots of 
silk and markedly affect the shade of dyeing. 

Forty ten-bale lots were examined to determine the 
average shape and size of the filaments and their varia- 
tions within and among different lots. The results are 
based on more than 50,000 measurements. Two-thirds 
of these lots could be selected as showing no two-tone 
within the ten-bale lots. One-fourth of the lots could be 
chosen as showing no two-tone either within the same lot 
or among different lots. 


RESUME 


1. One principal cause of two-tone dyeing is due to 
differences in shape and size of the silk filaments in ad- 
joining sections of fabric. 


2. A difference of 0.03 in diameter ratio or a differ- 
ence of 0.7 micron in mean diameter is sufficient to pro- 
duce two-tone dyeing. 

3. The flatter and larger filaments dye darker than 
the rounder and small filaments. 


4. Silk from different breeds, and possibly from va- 
rious seasons and districts, are characterized by a differ- 
ence in shape and size of the filaments. 

5. The discovery that differences in shape and size of 
hlaments produce two-tone should make obvious the 
futility of attempting to correct for two-tone by any 
chemical adjustments in soaking, boiling-off and dyeing 
when such differences exist. 

6. No consistent relation was found between two-tone 
dyeing and other properties, such as color of raw silk, 
feel, hardness and exfoliation. 

7. No relationship was found among such properties 
of raw silk as diameter ratio, mean diameter, exfoliation, 
hardness and tenacity. 

8. By grading raw silk according to shape and size of 
filaments, two-tone dyeing can be minimized if ten-bale 
lots are so selected as to show a variation of less than 
0.03 in diameter ratio and less than 0.7 micron in mean 
diameter. By routing ten-bale lots in throwing so that 
consecutive lots do not exceed this variation, about two- 
thirds of all lots can be used with nearly complete elim- 
ination of inherent two-tone dyeing. 

It is recognized that certain variations in soaking, knit- 
ting and weaving may cause two-tone, but this discussion 
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deals with a principal cause which is beyond the control 
of throwster, knitter or weaver except as the raw silk it- 
self is selected for uniformity in shape and size of fila- 
ment. 


Work Assignment in Silk and Rayon 
Manufacturing 


(Continued from Page 10) 


The principle of reasonable work assignment was de- 
clared to be: 


“A reasonable work assignment is an amount of work 
to be done in a given time, for a wage mutually satisfac- 
tory to worker and management, and capable of being 
performed by a worker of average skill in the time speci- 
ged with an amount of free time sufficient for personal 
needs and the relief of fatigue.” 


METHOD JUDGING A WorK ASSIGNMENT 


From the foregoing principle of work assignment it 
follows that the method of judging a work assignment 
must take into account nine cases, or combinations, of 
amount of work done and free time. These cases group 
into three classes when the work accomplishment is used 
as the control factor. 

Cases 1, 2, and 3: Work accomplishment is equal to 
the work assignment; free time is equal to, greater than, 
or less than the standard. 

Cases 4, 5, and 6: Work accomplishment is less than 
the work assignment; free time is equal to, greater than, 
or less than the standard. 

Cases 7, 8, and 9: Work accomplishment is greater 
than the work assignment; free time is equal to, greater 
than, or less than the standard. 

On nearly every: weaving job the actual work accom- 
plishment will be either greater loss than the amount 
specified in the work assignment. Thus Rule 2, which 
follows, is the one which will usually apply. Rule 1 is 
included to complete the analysis of all nine cases, but 
without the expectation that it will be often, if ever, 
applied. 

Rule 1: If the amount of work done is equal to the 
amount specified in the work assignment, as in Cases 1, 
2, and 3, standard times shall be calculated for the num- 
ber of occurrences observed. If the amount of free time 
so determined is equal to, or greater than, the standard, 
the work assignment shall be judged to be reasonable. If 
the amount of free time so determined is less than the 
standard, the work assignment shall be judged to be 
excessive. 

Rule 2: If the work done is less than, or greater than, 
the amount specified in the work assignment, as in Cases 
4 to 9, the number of occurrences that would have pre- 
vailed, if the actual work done had been equal to the 
work assignment, shall be computed. Standard times 
shall then be calculated for the number of occurrences as 
computed for the specified work assignment. If the 
amount of free time so determined is equal to, or greater 
than, the standard, the work assignment shall be judged 
to be reasonable. If the amount of free time so deter- 
mined is less than the standard, the work assignment shall 
be judged to be excessive. 

(Continued next week) 
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The City of Charlotte and 
The Piedmont Carolinas 


Move Ahead 


Our Future Progress Depends 
Upon What We All Do About It 


Charlotte is proud of its neighboring towns and cities—when you move ahead we 
move ahead with you—your growth and progress are also our growth and progress. 
Let’s all work together more than ever for the future growth of our section. Our 


greatest and most valuable resource or asset is first our people. 


We have an abundance of raw materials. No one knows the full extent and 
variety of all our resources. With our raw materials, so varied and in such abund- 
ance barely touched—our soil, our climate, our location—Charlotte and the Pied- 


mont Carolinas is really the land of opportunity for those seeking new locations. 


Let us arise to the opportunity provided by our advantages and do our share, 
invite others to come in, and work and build with us. We do treat newcomers fairly, 
and work with them for their success. 


Prosperity and happiness await those who come our way. 


For information address: 


The Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Center of The Piedmont Carolinas 


“HELP YOUR TOWN AND THE CAROLINAS GROW” 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Aegt., L. 5. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Charlotte, N. C.: 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bide., Berrien Moore, Maer.; Balti- 
more, Md.. Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Blde., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Chariotte, 
N. C.. Johnston Bidge.. William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidge., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cin- 
cinnati. O.. First National Bank Bide., W. G. May. Mer.;. Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidge., E 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Cana! Bank Bidz., 
W. Stevens, Mer.;: Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. L 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo.. Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Ear! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St.. Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. 1 Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 5.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS 4&4 REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atianta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga.. Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., Ww 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 849, Greenville, 8. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 5S. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Pilowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 5Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hilisboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmilow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8S. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co., 
Greenville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St.. S8.W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; 
Chariotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanbure, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-26 
N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.;: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at sonvenient points, 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass Sou. Rep.. 
John BE. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensbore, N. C., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Sou. Reps., BE. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, Bast Radford, Va. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep... FE. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 242 Forsyth 


St.. S.W., Atianta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York Clitv 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc... E. Dvestuffs Div.. 
Wilmington. Del John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asat. 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C Reps., L. BE. Green, H 
Constable. W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridce. W. M. 
Hunt, 1081 Jefferson Standard Bide... Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr.. 715 Providence Bide... Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt.. Greenville. S. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 8S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. Crayton. Dimon 
Court Apt.. Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom 
Taylor, Newnan. Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc... E .I.. The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept.. Wilmington, Del R. M. Levy. Dist. Sales 
Mer.. 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 218 Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO.. Elmira. N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P O. Box 1551. Charlotte. N 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep.. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte. N. C. 


Ae SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta. Ga. F. H. Ginn. Dist Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C.. E. P. 
Coles, Mger.: Dallas, Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.;: Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City. Okla.. F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga. Tenn.. W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen. Mer.: Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Megr.: Louisville, Ky.. B. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn.. J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. I. A Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston. Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO.. Hoboken. N. J 
Sou. Reps., Frank B. Keener and Parle Mauldin, 187 ‘Sorin St.. 


N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. 
lotte N.C. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Char 


GILMER co., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William W. Conard, Greenwood S. © Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors Alabama-— Owens-Richards €o.. Inc.. Birmingham: 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Belma Florida—Llewellwvn Machinery Corp 
Miami Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando: Johnston Engineering 
Corp.. St Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta: Corbin Supply Co... Macon 
Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works. Meridian. North Caro- 
lina McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply (o., Greenville Tennesse¢ Rogers-Bailev Hardware 
Chattanooga; Browning felting Co... Knoxville: J. BE. Dil- 
wort Co _Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
moni Norfolk; Smith-Courtnevy Co.. Rich- 
GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevar 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St. 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER Inc... Th 
Reps. W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St.. Chariotta, 
= els, 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Fla.: Boyd Arthur 
13-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. Stringer. 500-6 N’ 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; EB. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Pau! Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave N 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: EB. W. Sanders, 209 EB. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va.- 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St.. Atlanta Ga. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL Co. 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO.. Wore ee 


W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 318 Vine St.. P 

2 St., Philadelphia 

Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta. 

> Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. 1lith St., St. Louis, Mo.: 
. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger WwW. 


ester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 


2 
4 
4 
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Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.: McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.: C. C. Anderson, 301 

oodside Bide. Annex, Greenville, C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville. 
Fia.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
ea | Co.. Nashvil ile. Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis. 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.: a D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.: Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO... Greenville. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
, Samuel Lehrer, Box 234. Spartanburg, 8S. C.: Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
shariotte, N. C 


H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide., 
Atianta, Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bide., Charlotte. N 
c.: J. W. Rimmer. Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO.. 240 W. Somerset St.. 
Pa. Sou. Sales 7 . Brinkle 
Bidg.., Charlotte, Reps., 
Square Bldg... Baltimore. Md.:; 
Bidge., Baltimore, Md.;: C. B. Kinney, 
Bidge., Charlotte, N. D. oO. Wylie, 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. 


Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 


R. I Sou 


Sou. Reps., 


Philadelphia. 
, 1410 First National Bank 
alter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Elgert, 12306 Court Square 
1410 First National Bank 
1410 First National Bank 
J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45. 


Atlanta. Ga.; James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St... New 


Orleans, La.: B. B. Dodd. 3338 St. Charies St.. New Orleans. La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. BE. Taylor, P. O. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 


Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melichor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S8.W. Rep... Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5. Dallas, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland. O. Sou. Reps.. J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897. Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., C harlotte, N. C.;: W. lL. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bidge., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell) Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. S 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Loutieville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aget. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington. N. C. 


Sou. Reps., Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 5156 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 South 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

LAW 4 CO., A. M., Spartanburg, S&S. C. 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., S8.W., I. H. Barbee, 
Megr.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Blde., H. D. Alexander: Dallas 


Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., BE. C. Wendell, 
leans, 614 8S. Peters St. 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Blde., Greenville, S. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps.. The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Longe-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noofin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Filorida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus. A 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co ‘ Savannah. 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky —~Ashiand, Ben Wil- 
HMamson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir. 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleich. 
Dillion Supply Co.: Wilmington, Wilmineton Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson,. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: ‘Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 


Mer.: New Or- 


Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Puford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Ants., Knoxville, Tenn.;: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 


St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers. 2619 27th Place S., Birm- 
Ingham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., 


New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 ‘Ww. 


First St., Char- 
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lotte. N. C.: Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie. 


Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps... Dyer 8. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker. C. BE. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James I. White. Amer. Savings Bk. Bide., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers. 1004 James Bide., Chattanoo.,a Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bide., Greensboro, 
N. EB. L. Pemberton, 824 Dick St... Fayette ville. N. C 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 BE. Bivd., Chariotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange &St.. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St... 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor. Gaffney, 8. C. Sou. 
Reps... L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atianta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
5. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atianta, Ga. 

N. ¥. & WN. J. CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W. 


Thomason, Sou. Dist. 
Spartanburg, 8. 
S.C 


Mer. 
C., New Orleans, 


Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C.., 
La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass Sou 


Plant. 213 W. Long St... Gastonia, N. C 
NORMA.HOFPFMANN GEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn 
Sou. Rep.. E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Chariotte. N. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Chariotte, N. C.. and Fitchburg. Mass. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Kep.. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace. Charlotte, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office. 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller. C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke. Mass. 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO.., I!nc.. Chariotte, N. C. 

PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St. Boston. Mase. Sou 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 458, Charlotte. N. C.: John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841. Greenville. S. € 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia. Pa 
Factory and Tannery Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store. 88 For- 
evth St.. S.W.. Aflanta. Ga.: C. R. Mitchell. Mer.: Reps.. J. ¥ 
Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville. S. C.: L. H. Schwoebel. 864 W. 
hth St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. S. Jay. 329 West Point S*.. 
Roanoke, Ala. 

ROHM 4&4 HAAS, Inc., Philadelohia. Pa. RNep.. P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N 

B. S. ROY 4& SONS, Worcester. Mase tay Office. 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville. S. C.. John R. Rov. representative 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston Mass Son. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte. N C.. Walter W. Gavle Sor. 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta. Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Son. Ren., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Francis P. Bover, Lowell, Mass. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St... N.W.. Atlanta, Ga 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.. 
E. H. Stegar. 212 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. R. B. Olmey, 158 
Ee. Main St.. Spartanbure. S. C.: W. O. Masten. 22308 S. Main St., 


Winston-Salem, N. C.: 
Norfolk. Va.: G. N 
Limbach., 


W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason 8St.. 
Jones. 207 Giascock St.. Rareich, N. C.: John 
233 Peachtree St... Atlanta. Ga.: D. S. Shimp. 3 Cum- 
mins Sta.. Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadetnhia. Char- 
lotte, Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and 
Boston. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.. 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago. Til. Sou. Warehouses and Offices. Greensboro. N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935. O. B. Shelton. Rep.: Atlanta. 
Ga., 118 Courtland St... S.E.. A. S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchoupltoulas St., P. FE. Odenhahl, Rep 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Spectalty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.. Inc... Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Blde.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: t!nton 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1900 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 


Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. 
Express Lines. Columbia. S. C.: 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.: 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL 123 Georgia Ave.. 
Rep... Bugene J. Adama, Terrace Apts... Anderson, S. C 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE 4&4 FLYER CO., Chariotte. N. C. 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL. Charlotte. N. C. 

STALEY SALES CORP.. Decatur, Tll. Sou. Offices. 7271 Glenn 
Pide.. Atlanta, Ga... Wm. H Randolph. Jr.. Sou. Mer. 812 Mont- 
romery Spartanbure. SS. A. Dean Reps... W. T. 
(Steen, Greenville. S. C.: John A Harris Greensboro. N. C.: 
Rn. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham. Ala. 


Greensboro. N. C.: New South 
Terminal Storage Corp.. 317 N. 
Taylor Transfer Co.. 102 Roush 8t.. 


Providence. R. I. Sou. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain. Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga 
Jones. Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace E Black, 'P. O. Box 1484, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allechenv Ave... Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant. 621 E. McBee Ave... Greenville 
Ss. C.. H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Vice-Pres. fn 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.. H. Ralford Gaffney, 722-723 


Forsyth Bide.: Greensboro, N. C.. W. Catn. 


STEIN, HALL & CO.. Inc., 285 Madison Ave.. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bide., Charlotte. N. C.. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO... 101 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. 
ville, C 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati. 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St.. 
burg, 8. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point. Ga.: A 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Bstates, Ga.: 
Main St., Columbia, 8. C.; Lewis M. 


New York City. 
Ira L. Griffin, Mer 
Lindsey St.. Fal) 
W. Walker, P. O. Box 78. Green- 


©. Sales Reps., Peter- 
Spartan- 
Sortore,. 27 
Ruf Hdw. Co., 1649 


Clyburn. Box 388, Lancas- 
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ter, 8. C.; E. Davis, P. O. Box 348, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
D. Bunch. si Ss. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bide.. Wilmington, N. C.: Bdéwin C. Bovyette, Jr.. 
1818 Ewing Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
Cc) Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St.. Augusta, Ga.: The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.; 
D. B. Kehoe. 412 E. 40th St.. Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 
STONE. CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses In all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Chariotte, N. C.: P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg, 8. C 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 56 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. L 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.. Chariotte,. N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. 
Sec. and Treas. 

TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Re 
Atianta, Ga., 324 Marietta St.. R. G. Bullard: Birmingham, Ala” 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bldg. ; *Chariotte, N. C.., States - 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., 903 James Blidg.: Dallas. Tex., 415 Construction Bldg., 
Truscon Steel Co.: *Houston. Tex.. 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bidg.. 

F. Sattler; Jacksonville, Fla., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.; Knoxville, Tenn... Truscon Steel Co.. 606 Burwell 
Bldg.; Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 686 Shrine Bide., New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1143 Canal Bank Bidg.;: *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., Ww. C. Utiey; *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bidg.. A. P. Longe. *Indicates laboratory. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. & GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence. R. I Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C.; 
L. K. Palmer, 116 8. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall St.., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1008, Norfolk. Va: Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: Morcan’s, Inc.. 
lll Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co.. 17 ‘amppell 
Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.. 
Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville. 17 
Patton Ave.., Asheville. N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 6th St., Charlotte. N. 3: Gate City Paint Co., 110 N Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: 
The Eason- Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N.. Nashville. Tenn.: 
G. & H. Paint & Glass co. 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8 Jefferson St.. Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.: 
Standard Bldg. Mat. Co., Inc.. 230 Sist St., Birmingham, Ala. 

U. &S. RING TRAVELER CO., 158 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, tInc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1, with Sou. 
office and stock room at 1387 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 
Mers.; 1317 Heale Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; Il. D. Wingo and M. J. entley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
ge A Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS 4&@ SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, A. Brand, 
218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., Cm. 
a 1202 W. Market St.., Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. 

upply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


How Government Textile Orders Are Handled 
(Continued from Page 8) 
cially in the sewing trades. Skilled men cannot depend 
upon helpers to follow directions. Factory managers do 
not realize the necessity of closer inspection. Many try 
to depend upon the Quartermaster Depot’s inspector to 
catch all seconds. That is not his function. He is there 
to observe. He has other duties: submitting samples to 
the Depot Laboratory of materials as they arrive for use 
on the contract; reporting shipments, methods, produc- 
tion rate, and quality; and watching all processes of man- 
ufacture and packing, where specifications are involved. 
It is, by law, the contractor’s responsibility to deliver, by 
the dates specified in the contract, at the places specified, 


= 
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the quantities contracted for, of articles fully meeting the 
specification requirements. The Government inspection 
at the factory does not relieve him of that responsibility. 
Nor does the approval of samples relieve him, the sub- 
mission of samples being a precautionary measure only. 
Rejection of deliveries means extra freight, extra time, 
and may result in assessment of liquidated damages for 
delinquency in delivery, provided a clause for such assess- 
ment is embodied in the contract. 


It should be stated, however, that while the Contract- 
ing Officer is without authority to change a contract, he 
and the other officers have often been heard to express 
their desire to co-operate in every way possible with con- 
tractors furnishing supplies to the War Department. 
Complaints are heard patiently, and questions answered 
as quickly as possible. It is the desire of the Government 
that manufacturers shall find Government contracts de- 
sirable, and that they shall continue to bid. 


Finally, as to refund of assessments for delinquency. 
In certain contracts a liquidated damage clause is applied. 
Assessment is made after failure at any given date to 
comply with the delivery schedule. Claim may be filed 
for refund of such assessments, but such claim cannot be 
considered till the final delivery has been made. Then a 
statement of facts may be sent by letter, addressed to 
the Comptroller General of the United States, through 
the Commanding Officer, Philadelphia Quartermaster De- 
pot. At the Depot, such reocrds are attached as are per- 
tinent, and the claim is then forwarded to Washington. 

Prospective bidders or manufacturers interested in any 
phase of the purchase of textiles by the Army should ad- 
dress the Commanding Officer, Philadelphia Quartermas- 
ter Depot. 

Payments for supplies purchased by the Depot are 
made very promptly, advantages being taken of cash 
discounts offered. A finance office of the United States 
Army is located on the Depot’s reservation. Maj. 5. R. 
Beard, Finance Officer, is in charge of that office. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—December 7th, according to 
an announcement, local citizens owning about $200,000 
of stock in the Springfield Woolen Mills, Inc., of Spring- 
field, Tenn., will receive an estimated $50,000 in a second 
liquidating dividend on the two classes of preferred 
stock. They received about $100,000 in the first liqui- 
dating dividend on June 11, 1935. According to an an- 
nouncement received in Chattanooga from R. S. Dulin of 
Danville, Ky., trustee, the distribution of assets will 
amount to 35 per cent on Class A preferred and 15 per 
cent on Class B preferred. Local holdings are about 
evenly divided between the two classes. In local financial 
circles expectations are that the Class A will pay out 
about 115 per cent on its par value and that Class B will 
yield about 50 per cent of its par value. The June 11th 
liquidating dividend amounted to 75 per cent on Class A 
and 25 per cent on Class B. When the second liquidat- 
ing dividend is disbursed next month, the liquidation will 
total 110 per cent on the par value of Class A and 40 per 
cent on the par value of Class B. 

When the company went into trusteeship, the mills, 
which have been in operation for nearly half a century, 
were capitalized at $1,000,000. ‘The common stock 
amounted to $500,000 par value, Class A preferred $300,- 
000 and Class B preferred $200,000. By action of the 
preferred stockholders, the mills were placed in trustee- 
ship around a year ago. 


| DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is geuaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


“IMPROVED 
SPINNING 
would put 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY ' 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. | 


Sou. Agents | 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY h 
P. O. Box 343 P. O. Box 720 us on t A 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


profit side. 


@ Many mills that are today coasting along at no profit 
or a small loss could show at least a little profit by 
the simple step of replacing worn rings. High-polish 
DIAMOND FINISH rings would immediately raise the 


spinning room output 10% to 20%, because of increased 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM 


speeds. Ask your super” how much faster he could run 


with perfect rings! 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicage 
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Books That Will Help You With — 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” “Cotton Mil! Processes and 


By W. A. GrRaHAM CLARK Calculations” 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 


By D. A. Tompxrps 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and | 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


(Third Edition) Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles | 


By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 
By Tuomas NELSON 


$1.00. size. Price, 75c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Chariotte, 


| | 
: Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- A book dealing with ~~ that phase of dyeing ' 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Revon Looms Price which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
| dyer. Price, $1.50. ' 
' “Carding and Spinning” “Cotton Spinner’s Companion” | 
By Geo. F. Ivey By I. C. NoBre | 
i A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


TANKS, PIPE, FITTINGS 


Condor Rubber 
Covered Jig Rolls 
—bleach solution 
resistant, 


Rubber Lined Pipe 
4 and Fittings— 
acid-proof. 


FOR BETTER 
FINISHING AT 
HIGHER SPEEDS 


CONDOR 
Rubber Covered Rolls are 


Rubber Lined 
Tanks — corrosion- 
proof. 


the result of years of pro- 


gressive development and 


improvement; each type is 


PRODUCTS 


7 designed to meet a spe- 


cific service condition. They 
Transmission Belt 
. withstand chemical action, Cone Belt 
retaining their resiliency, 

Acid Hose 

durability and efficiency. 

: Will not surface-harden, Fire Hose 


Steam Hose 
oxidize, nor change den- 


Suction Hose 
sity while in use or in Take up your rubber roll or other rubber-covered equipment Molded Rubber Goods 


problems with Manhattan Engineers. They have developed methods Oilless Bearings 


for making practically all types of textile finishing equipment Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
uniformity assures better corrosion-proof. The Manhattan process of applying rubber lin- 


storage. This constant 


Rubber Lined Tanks 
finishing at higher speeds. ings is exclusive—-and holds the rubber in place so tenaciously Rubber Covered Rolls 
that rubber and meta! become as one 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
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